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had ever received a franc. The emperors of Russia and Austria, as well as Lord Castlereagh, urged on Talleyrand the execution of the treaty. They insisted on i| as a question of honor and good faith. To them Talleyrand could only answer confusedly that there was danger in supplying what might be used as the means of intrigue. To his master he could only hint that the powers seemed to be in earnest, and that possibly an arrangement might be made by which Britain might be jockeyed into furnishing the funds. It is a tale of ignominy and broken faith, but neither lie with Napoleon. The application on his behalf for the payment of the subsidy when due was not even answered by the French government. Napoleon at St. Helena detailed no less than ten capital and obvious breaches of this treaty committed by the allies. So fanatical an opponent of the Emperor as Lafayette declares that it seemed a fixed policy of the Bourbons to drive Napoleon to some act of despair. His family, says the marquis, were plundered. Not merely was the stipulated income not paid to him, but the ministry boasted of the breach of faith. His removal to St. Helena, as Lafayette, in spite of contradiction, insists, was demanded, and insidiously communicated to Napoleon as a plan on the point of execution. Projects for his assassination were favorably considered, though these, as beyond the provisions of the treaty, may be considered as outside our present argument. For under this head the contention is simply this, that it was the allies, and not Napoleon, that broke the Treaty of Fontainebleau; that, on the contrary, he himself observed the treaty until, on its non-fulfilment being flagrant, he quitted Elba and landed in France. In truth, he might well
-.95.. 94inner, was not likely to fulfil, with success, functions of extreme delicacy. Sir Hudson, however, regarded Napoleon as a British gen-
